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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YORK, MAY 80, 1855. 



Iltttiliiup. 

THE SKETCHEB.-No. I. 



N. jr., May 17th. 

With the returning life of the year, the ac- 
customed longing for the green fields and the 
using of the pencil returns to me, so, truant- 
like, I wander out from the city to renew my 
memories of hudding leaf and singing bird — of 
spring haze, and the tender green of the distant 
fields of growing grain. 

There was a glorious rain last night, the pat- 
tering on the roof awoke me at midnight, and I 
thought of the bird-songs, and the odors of 
spring which should greet me at going out in 
the morning, and found it even more delightful 
than I had' anticipated. The bees are in the 
cherry trees among the blossoms, and blue-bird, 
oriole, robin, and wren, are singing, and flitting, 
and working away as busily as may be. The 
air is filled with multitudinous voices, which 
you cannot single out or trace to their source — 
a thousand birds, with myriads of insects 
wakened to life : and in the far-off marsh the 
piping of the frogs chimes in with a faint mo- 
jiotone. Portfolio in hand, I wander out aim- 
lessly, scarcely in hope to find a subject, but 
because I feel an artist more when carrying the 
tools of my profession. The rain diamonds 
sparkle on the thriving grass blades at the road- 
side, and I brush them off in quantities as my 
feet brush through the grass. Where to go? 
To the forest, always, when in doubt. But, stop 
an instant by the bank of this little hurrying 
brook, by which the green is deeper and the 
herbage more rank. There is a tuft of the blue 
iris growing at the water's edge, and just on 
the edge of the bank, some little white violets, 
most delicate and fairy-like flower, wax-white 
with purple veins in .its cup. The blue violet 
by the side of it looks coarse in comparison ; 
but further back, where the ground is still moist, 
waves a miniature forest of white fragile flow- 
ers, whose petals, marked with pink, do not 
shame its title, spring-beauty. A turtle, hid in 
the leafage sunning himself, tumbles down the 
bank as I approach him, and dives into the 
weeds and grasses which, under water, stream 
down the brook, waving to and fro in the cur- 
rent. 

The narrow road, hardly a beaten wagon 
track, enters the forest, and the shadows of the 
trees, scarcely beyond budding now, lace and 
interlace across it. The soft brown moss, in 
which the vivid green of the new shoots comes 
like spangles, is more grateful to the feet than 
the clay of the road, and so I penetrate the 
grove. 

" Here sprouts the fresh young wintergreen. 

There swells a mossy mound ; 
Though in the hollows drifts are piled, 
The wandering wind is sweet and wild, 

And buds are bursting round. 



" Where its long rings unwinds the fern, 
The violet, nestling low, 
Casts back the lid of its white urn, 

Its purple streaks to show : 
* . * * * * 

" Amid the creeping vine which spreads 
Its thick and verdant wreath, 
The scauberry's downy spangle sheds 
Its rich delicious breath." 

That was in Street's locality ; but here there 
is no white violet, but a tuft of blue ones, 
which dazzle the eyes in the midst of the green, 
and a grove of nodding white anemones. Here, 
on the north side of a tree, is a single flower of 
the liverleaf, late and alone — kept for me, 
perhaps — its pale, exquisite blue, looking timid- 
ly out of the moss. 

But, there is no sketching here now. The 
trees are not large and grand — and, though 
everything is beautiful, there is nothing which 
will pay the labor of reproducing. Euskin says 
truly, " that he who does not thirst to draw 
everything, draws nothing well ;" but there 
are many things we thirst for, which we ire 
finally compelled to abstain from. Who, in- 
deed, would, essay to paint these leafless trees, 
this scarcely budding undergrowth. Perchance 
if, when it were painted, we could breathe 
through and over it the sweet spring breezes 
and the joyous life that reigns around — the 
sunlight just felt after long darkness, and the 
vigor of the new year, which we feel by the 
many mysterious channels through which Na- 
ture impresses it on us — we could paint pic- 
tures of a forest in spring which would be 
lovable. I believe that as compared with sum- 
mer, spring has very little beauty. We awaken 
from the dreariness of winter, and feel a life 
and newness which the forms of Art cannot 
grasp — we see that 

" The May sun sheds an amber light 

On new-leaved woods and lawns between ;" 

but we cannot paint that amber light, or infuse 
into the canvas the bird-songs and animation 
which make spring what it is. Here, in the 
forest, we cannot find our subjects, at all 
events. Let us go through and study the. open 
country beyond. Standing on this edge of the 
wood there is a wide view — and a farm-house, 
surrounded by its. orchard, just opening into 
bloom. In the meadow between, graze a herd 
of cattle, and a young calf feebly frisking about 
its mother, who gravely clips the springing 
grass. Far off lie the hills, with a tender haze, 
like a fruit bloom, over them. The forests on 
their sides are still brown, but the fields come 
down to the valleys below, fresh and green. 
There is a forest again beyond the farm-house, 
over whose brown masses of trunks and limbs 
a veil of budding foliage begins to weave itself, 
tempering the bleakness. Here were a picture, 
save that it is too scattered, and that orchard, 
with its piles of flower snow, so faintly tinged 
with pink needs color, which I have not. There 
are many things beautiful, and which would be 
equally so painted — but, as compared with 
others, they do not pay for the expenditure of 



time. There is a group of magnificent elms 
which, by-and-by, will make a glorious study, 
but which now are only gaunt and dreary wood 
— lightless and formless. 

I will follow the brook which dances by at the 
foot of the slope on which I stand — it may be 
that some little nest of beauty may be found 
among the bulrushes. Yes, here it is, a quiet 
pool from which the flags wave, and on which 
the broad water-lily leaves lie, and a gnarled 
pollard willow suggest Paul Potter and cattle 
pieces. It is not much, and probably the cow- 
boy, who has passed it a hundred times, never 
thought of it, save to wade in for the yellow 
lilies. See how beautifully the curves of the 
broad blades of the flag cut against each other, 
each so full of grace in its sweep, and the shad- 
ows of one against the other, and the new 
leaves of the arrow-head come up broadly to 
relieve its lines. Some of last year's " cat-tails" 
chime in picturesquely, and by way of back- 
ground, the brook breaks bounds again, and 
runs away through the undulating meadow, and 
the hills roll off into the distance. 

I look longingly again at the orchard, and 
each Spring since I have been a painter I have 
promised myself to paint an orchard in full 
bloom ; but each Spring have broken my pro- 
mise. How the white pile relieves against the 
deep, tender blue of the sky, whose few white 
cirri are not half so brilliant as the blossoms in 
sunlight. And then the shadows, how blue 
they seem, yet everywhere so pure, so lightsome. 
No ! no ! I cannot paint it, for fear I should 
spoil it for my own future enjoyment. One 
always dislikes a subject on which he ha3 
failed. 

And so, despairing of reproducing anything 
of that which seems so glorious after the win- 
ter's confinement, I turn homeward, and ram- 
ble lazily along. Why, indeed, should we al- 
ways paint everything we see that is beautiful, 
like a reporter who goes to gather items for a 
newspaper. I will enjoy the landscape, and 
for the time bury the Sketcher in the lover of 
Nature. When the keen relish in the Summer 
of her has lost its keenness, and the accustom- 
ed beauty has lost much of its charm, it will 
be far easier to sit down to the tedium of 
sketching. 



TRUMBULL GALLERY. 

This gallery owes its existence to an agree- 
ment between Colonel Trumbull and Yale Col- 
lege, to the following effect : that, after hi9 
death, his pictures should belong to the college, 
on condition that a building be provided for 
them, and the proceeds arising from their exhi- 
bition be devoted towards aiding the education 
of indigent students : it contains fifty-three 
paintings by Colonel Trumbull — copies and 
original pictures — besides other paintings by 
various artists, mostly portraits belonging to 
Yale College which have accumulated, from 
time to time, since the foundation of that insti- 
tution. 

The nine pictures — scenes in our Revolution- 
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ary History — and the full-length portrait of 
Washington, by Colonel Trumbull, are, with 
" The Sortie from Gibraltar" (now at the Boston 
.dthenieuin), his best pictures, and those which 
make his reputation as an artist. The most 
prominent among these pictures are the "Death 
of Warren at the Battle of Bunker Hill "— 
" The Death of Montgomery " — :I The Declara- 
tion of Independence " — " The Capitulation 
of Cornwallis," and the " Battle of Princeton ;" 
these are miniature historical pictures, the 
figures in them being scarcely one foot in 
length, and they arc — particularly the first two 
— not-surpassed by any historical pictures ever 
produced in the country. 

We think these pictures, as works of Art, are 
not appreciated as they should be. Engravings 
have made them well known, and " all the 
world " that visits Washington, is familiar 
with the large canvases painted by him, bear- 
ing the same titles ; but, unfortunately, the 
large pictures are of very inferior merit, and 
give no idea of Colonel Trumbull's rank as an 
artist. Colonel Trumbull painted these pictures 
in the first flush of his artistic feeling, in his 
younger days, when, enthusiastic and earnest, 
he painted for the love of Art, and with a con- 
sciousness that the profession of an artist was 
his special mission. He seems to have taken 
up painting because be thought he would serve 
his country better as an artist than as a sol- 
dier — and we are grateful to him that he did so : 
we feel so particularly when studying his 
portraits of Washington — the large full-length 
picture, and the exquisite miniature head in 
the " Battle of Princeton." 

Trumbull painted Washington in 1788, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age, the year before he en- 
tered upon the duties of President. At this 
period, Washington had not changed much ex- 
ternally, and there is no doubt but that his ap- 
pearance indicated the energy and vitality which 
belonged to his character during the revolution- 
ary war. Trumbull, being an aid-de-camp of 
Washington, was familiar with him in the 
prime of life, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with the spirit of his character ; he was a con- 
scientious painter, also, and he did not aim to 
embellish ; he gave the features of his subjects 
honestly, and rendered character faithfully ; his 
heads have all the stamp of truth, and there is 
not one that is not manly and dignified. For 
these reasons, we think his portrait of Washing- 
ton one of the most valuable portraits painted 
of him. 

Of the battle pieces, "The Death of Warren" 
and " The Death of Montgomery" are the best, 
and they may safely be called the finest histori- 
cal pictures produced in or out of this country, 
of pictures belonging to the class of subjects 
taken from American history. The most in- 
teresting picture, however, in many respects, is 
" The Declaration of Independence." Consid- 
ering the artists material — the difficulty of com- 
posing a group of uniform, monotonous figures, 
the only variety being the man with a hat on — 
he has managed exceedingly well ; every head 



in the room is visible, and the principal figures, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, &c, are 
judiciously displayed. This picture, begun in 
1790 or thereabout, was not finished until 1820, 
when it was to be engraved, consequently it is 
unequal in parts. In that interval, Trumbull 
lost much of his artistic feeling and power, 
having been engaged in other occupations. 
With the exception of four, the heads were all 
painted from life, but the figures of many were 
not completed until the above named year, and 
to any one curious enough to examine the pic- 
ture, these four heads are easily detected, being 
chalky in color, and differing vastly from the 
others. To prove the excellence of the like- 
nesses, it is only necessary to say that, while 
the picture was in the hands of the engraver, 
many old men came to see it, and look great 
delight in pointing out and admiring the por- 
traits of those with whom they were or had 
been acquainted. 

These small pictures are great pictures ; they 
are painted in the truest spirit — they are a re- 
production of the times when the artist " lived, 
moved, and had his being;" they are remarkable 
for their simplicity and earnestness — they are 
even quaint, for instance, the Frenchmen in 
the capitulation of Cornwallis, forming a regu- 
lar row of heads on the left hand side of the 
picture ; there are no evidences of ambition in 
these pictures ; the thought of his subject is 
more apparent than any effort to shine by the 
tricks of Art, or by labored effort to produce an 
impression by striking excellence of inferior 
parts ; they are honestly painted, and wrought 
out with the worthiest motives. We think 
these pictures will yet be more highly esteemed 
than they appear to be now, in this day and 
generation. 

Besides the Trumbull pictures, this gallery 
possesses many others of special value and in- 
terest. Among them are a head of Gov. Wol- 
cott, by Stuart, and various portraits by Morse, 
Weir, Huntington, Jocelyn, Flagg, Waldo, 
Jewett, and others. The original pen sketch 
by, and of Major Andre, is also a very inte- 
resting relic. 

The Trumbull Gallery is unique — it is both 
an Art-monument and a national monument. 
One cannot enter this gallery without being sen- 
sible of reverent and grateful emotions; you 
breathe there the atmosphere of the Revolution, 
its struggles and sacrifices are before you, and 
you are constantly reminded of the virtues 
of the men who fought and died for our politi- 
cal salvation. We feel especially grateful, and 
proud, too, that an artist's memory is here em- 
balmed in a monument more enduring than a 
pyramid — we glory that he who painted for his 
country, is thought of by the side of those who 
fought for it. In this gallery, we do not believe 
that the admirers of military genius, a kind of 
genius better recognized than any other among 
us, would depreciate the artist by the side of 
the statesmen and generals whose portraits he 
painted. We take leave of the Trumbull Gal- 
lery, by inserting the inscription upon the 



tablet placed at one end of it, under the por- 
trait of Col. Trumbull : — "■-— 

COLONEL JOHN TRUMBDLL, 

Patriot and Artist, 

Friend and Aid 

of Washington, 

Died in New York, November 10, 1848. 

M. 88. 

He reposes in a sepulchre 

Built by himself beneath 

This Monumental Gallery, 

Where, in September, 1S84, 

he deposited the remains of 

Sarah, his wife, 

who died in New York, April 12, 1824, w. 51. 



To his country he gave his 
Sword and his Pencil. 



More beautiful symbols in the shape of 
flowers and leaves — a second instalment, as it 
were, of «' spring delights." Our " walks about 
town" reveal something new to us every day— 
to gladden our eye, to freshen our hearts, and 
to increase our knowledge of that which makes 
even cities a beautiful abiding place for the 
sons of men. The magnolia flower has scarce- 
ly departed, and the pyrus japonnica also, 
whose deep scarlet carries one forward to the 
intensest expression of color produced by the 
summer sun, when they are replaced by the 
delicate verbenas, the lilacs, the snow-ball, and 
the climbing wistaria. 

What an appropriate flower for its grassy 
setting, is the many-tinted verbena- — so harmo- 
nious with the fresh green blades it relieves 
upon — the colors of both grass and flower being 
in such excellent keeping ! and then it is so 
modest and so bright it wins our love un- 
consciously, and richly rewards us with its per- 
fume. We leave the verbena for the white 
and luxuriant cluster of little flowers compos- 
ing the snow-ball ; this flowering bush is an- 
other of the spring attractions rising up in the 
midst of the shrubbery around it, like a bright 
cloud-mountain in a sunny sky ; by its side 
stands the lilac, with its welcome perfume, sug- 
gesting at once a fresh thanksgiving for the 
" spring delights." But what can be more 
elegant to look upon than the wistaria ? Its 
purple pendants remind one of a blooming 
grape-cluster, a kind of flowering prophesy of . 
an autumn prize — we say prize, because we 
never yet met with a tempting bunch of grapes 
— either on a vine in Italy, or in a grapery at 
home (except in Germany, where a bunch, of 
grapes is protected both by law and supersti- 
tion) but we considered it a prize if we could 
pluck it — and our translation of .flilsop says, 
that the fox thought so too. But this is wan- 
dering away from the present season — from the 
beautiful wistaria which first attracted us on a 
veranda at the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Eighteenth street, its flowers gracefully hang- 
ing from the top, and its leaves concealing the 
iron tracery which supports it. We noticed 
another decorating a balcony on the corner of 
the Fifth Avenue and_ Waverly Place, its stem 
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intertwined with the hand-rail, forming one of 
the most tasteful applications of it to ornaraen 
tal purposes we have seen. There is something 
Venetian in its character. Here we cannot 
help but comment on the appropriateness of 
vines, creepers, and climbers to our city walls : 
they are never out of place, and oftener in just 
the place they should be, than any other orna- 
mental shrub. They conceal defects, and fre- 
quently hide those architectural blemishes 
which provoke the critic's pen. Like the ivy, 
they form a screen over a wall, and beautify 
the forms beneath, as a black lace veil does the 
color and features of a woman's face — and 
when they bear flowers, we are not so strongly 
tempted to break the stealing commandment, 
as we are in looking upon the luscious fruit of 
a, wall apricot. Let us have more of them. 

Walk along the Fifth Avenue, and look at 
the green curtains on Ascension Church, its 
leaves sparkling and twittering in the morning 
sun-light, and tell us if you ever saw anything 
more beautiful — even grand, than this cascade- 
Jike drapery, which seems to fall from the tower 
and roof, and spread around the church, like 
water breaking over the rocks at Tivoli. 
There are a number of ivy-curtains about our 
streets, forming bonds of union between piles 
of stones and the ground they are built upon, 
which are hardly tolerable without them.* While 
speaking of shrubs, vines, creepers and flowers, 
in regard to their useful and ornamental pur- 
poses, let us allude to a style of bush not so 
well adapted to such an end •: we mean those 
round-topped, hill-like bushes, whose opacity 
and formal outline render them, to our eyes, a 
mere green blotch ; they remind us of French 
gardens filled with box-wood deformities or of a 
huge green pompon taken from some Brobdigna- 
gian soldier-cap, and stuck in the ground to 
gr6w there. We do not animadvert upon any 
that bear flowers — let these remain for the 
"beauty which cometh forth in its season." 
In company with these, we do not admire the 
arbor-vitse, or, as a general thing, any descrip- 
tion of evergreen planted in the usually small 
enclosures before our houses — but we are not 
giving a treatise on city-landscape gardening. 
We commenced with our admiration of the 
leaves and flowers of Spring, and so let us end. 
AH hail, then to those brilliant pioneers of the 
glorious season to come. We have walked 
about enjoying them on every side, stopping be- 
fore every enclosure, whether iron-railing or mi- 
serly hedge — looking over one or peeping through 
the chinks of the other — learning, loving, and 
wondering to find so much beauty in our midst. 



We must not be understood to countenance such a 
barbarism as is perpetrated at Grace Church, where 
the building, being elaborately carved, Ivy is planted to 
overrun It and hide all the carving. It is only where 
the masses are simple, and there is no expenditure 
of labor on the ornament, that vines add to the effect 
of a Church. To carve a building all over, and cover 
it with Ivy is bad taste. The Church we allude to is in 
rough stone, and has no carving on the outside, and 
therefore, takes the ivy without hiding that which the 
architect wished to be seen. Thus vines framing a 
window are graceful— vines veiling a window suggest 
flies and obstructed vision. 



Smith's Panorama of a Voyage to 
Europe. — Mr. Smith is one of the pioneers 
of panoramic Art, having been engaged with 
Banvard in his first attempt. He is a son of 
the well-known drawing master, familiarly 
called " Old Smith," who was for many years 
the most successful teacher of drawing in New 
York — and, as might be expected, from his pa- 
rentage and tutelage, the knowledge of the ele- 
ments of drawing displayed in this work is 
thorough. Its perspective, both aerial and 
linear, are accurate, and the feeling for the pic- 
turesque is very full and productive of very 
pleasing results. The " Tour " carries us to 
most of the principal cities of Europe, through 
Italy, over the Alps, down the Rhine, and 
winds up with a view of Sebastopol " being 
taken." The cities are represented wich a tho- 
rough minuteness, and among them we were 
particularly pleased with Rome, Venice, and 
Hamburg. The passage of the Alps is graphic, 
and, in the transition from the Isola Bella 
to the Alpine scene with Napoleon's army, 
there are some admirably rendered dioramic 
effects. • As a piece of perspective and archi- 
tectural painting, we do not remember to have 
seen anything more impressive than the " Ter- 
race on the Castle of Heidelberg." The scenes 
in the delightful old town of Rouen, are spirit- 
ed, and give the idea of that magnificent archi- 
tecture with great success. Those who have 
visited Europe will find the panorama a capital 
remembrancer of the delights of travel; and 
those who have not may depend on the faith- 
fulness of its representations — and, so far as 
its Art is concerned, there has not been, to our 
knowledge, a panoramic exhibition among us so 
thoroughly excellent as this. 

In our notice of the newspaper critics, some 
weeks since, there occurred the following note, 
which has been attributed to us : — 

* Our landscape painters are easily named. The only 
men who have done anything worthy in this department, 
or who, as yet, promise to accomplish something, are, 
in our estimation, the following : Allston, Cole, Raphael 
Hoyle, Cropsey, Durand, Church, Kensett, Wm. Hart, 
and S. Colman, Jr. 

We "hasten slowly" to disavow it. It was 
by " Clarence Cook," and was inserted as an 
instance of the rashness characteristic of the 
critique. We presume the acquaintance of C. 
C. with artists is very limited — for we know 
many more among the young artists who pro- 
mise much ; and yet we should consider our- 
selves open to a charge of impertinence if we 
should pretend to limit the list of candidates by 
our personal acquaintance. We cannot so 
much wonder at his obliviousness of rising 
talent, but how any man with the slightest 
pretension to a knowledge of our landscape 
Art, could ignore the works of Huntington, 
Casilear,. Gifford, Champney, and others, 
who have painted some of the best pictures we 
have in this line, we cannot see readily. Said 
note was the climax of a course of arrogant 
proscription, which is unsurpassed by anything 
in our newspaper criticism. 

Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams, 
& Co., have on exhibition a series of paintings 
by Ansdell, one of the leading English animal 



painters, representing sporting dogs and their 
game. As specimens of the work of an artist 
little known here, yet who holds an important 
position in England, these pictures deserves at>, 
tention. They are unassuming, but cleverly 
painted. We care little for the class of sub- 
ject, but they are certainly interesting pic- 
tures to those acquainted with ihe points of 
dogs. 

» 

FOREIGN art gossip. 

Pictorial copyright engages the attention 
of numerous correspondents. An artist who 
has addressed us before on the subject writes : 

"Now that the remedy to prevent picture 
forgery has been proposed, and various sugges- 
tions have been made in furtherance of the 
leading idea, viz. that of stamping, it may not 
be altogether out of place to consider the advan- 
tages that most probably will result to all those 
principally concerned, when an act for stamp- 
ing pictures has been obtained. The artist, the 
picture-dealer, and the collector, have the great- 
est interest in a law being made — so that the 
reputation of the first, the respectability of the 
second, and the satisfaction of the third, should 
not be at all compromised. As the case now 
stands, the pecuniary loss to the artist is less 
an object of consideration than his reputation, 
though the former, by the required act, will no 
doubt be lessened, whilst the latter will be pro- 
tected from injury arising from bad copies of his 
works, which must materially affect him every- 
where. The honest picture-dealer will rejoice 
that he can then place himself in a position 
whereby he may be readily distinguished from 
the less conscientious in his profession, by re- 
fusing to pass any picture through his hands 
which has not some warranty for its originality 
(since the most experienced amongst them can 
be deceived). And the collector will have his 
share cf pleasure when he knows that he can 
confidently rely upon the certainty of not being 
imposed upon, and feel that he really has the 
work of the artist he so much coveted. Again, 
the commissions to the artist will be more nu- 
merous — his receipts will be greater, for in 
proof that the price is a less important conside- 
ration with purchasers, witness the public sales, 
where pictures have been brought to the ham- 
mer and sold for more than double the original 
sum received by the artist. Has it not fre- 
quently occurred, where a collector has commis- 
sioned an agent to procure him a painting by 
some particular artist, that the agent, finding 
the artist had not one immediately at hand, has 
gone away and manufactured one to satisfy -his 
customer ? Has it not occurred, when a collec- 
tor has called upon a dealer to purchase an 
original picture, that he has been shown the 
original, and been requested to place his seal 
or mark upon the back of it, when all the time 
the original has been covering a spurious copy, 
and that copy has been bung in the gallery of 
the collector with every confidence, because he 
identifies the mark he made on the back of it ? 
The necessity for a protective law to the artist, 
the honest dealer, and the collector, is indeed 
great ; and could but a fraction of the tricks so 
long practised with impunity be brought to 
light, the extreme necessity for such a law to 
protect these three classes of men would be 
self-evident. Much has been hinted about the 
custom of copying pictures for study, by young 
artists. If it were possible to interfere with 
that, it would be unwise. The young artist 
must study his profession, and this is part of 
his means. Ail that is intended by the act is, 
a mark and warranty whereby to distinguish 
these copies from the originals. The copies 
themselves may be sold, but only as copies. 
Apologizing for so long a letter, I remain, &c, 

"J. C." 
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Another writer breaks new ground : — 
" I have great reason to believe that copy- 
right in pictures was never thought of until 
Mr.'Boyer, of Pall Mall, tempted Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to lend bim the picture of the Duke 
of Wellington, for a consideration of 500/. I 
believe that the necessity of that great artist, 
rather than his inclination, induced him to ac- 
cede to Mr. Boyer's request. From this event 
may be dated the great revolution in patronage, 
picture purchase, and picture hiring. Pre- 
viously, distinguished painters — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at their head— encouraged good en- 
gravers, by permitting them to engrave their 
works, and stimulated them, to improve their 
skill, in order that they might obtain the pa- 
tronage of the ablest painters. This was the 
true way to secure the progress of the beautiful 
Art of engraving, and of insuring a faithful de- 
lineation of any great work of Art. This is ob- 
vious ; but when these advantages became mat- 
ter of purchase and speculation, the object be- 
came gain rather than improvement in graphic 
imitation — consequently, pecuniary reward is 
how more considered than honorable distinc- 
tion. I am. &c. ' M. M." 
— Atheuceum. 

A singer, M. Darius — who used to double 
M. Lais at the Grand Opera of Paris — and 
who is rated in French newspaper paragraphs 
as 102 years old, appeared the other day at a 
charity concert at Rouen, in two of the opera 
airs which he used to sing " sixty years since." 
— -Athenaum. 

An edition of Bryant's Poems has just been 
published at Dessau, in Prussia, by the house 
of Katz Brothers. It forms the first of their 
series of Standard Americans, which they are 
publishing under the editorial superintendence 
of Dr. Karl Elze. The following address "to 
the readers " precedes the poems : 

" I have been asked to consent that an edition of my 
poem's should be published at Dessau, in Germany, 
solely for circulation on the continent of Europe. To 
this request I have the more readily yielded, inasmuch 
as the reputation enjoyed by the gentleman under 
whose inspection the volume will pass througii the 
press, assures me that the edition will be faithfully and 
minutely accurate. 

" William Cdxlen Bryant. 

" flew York, November 2, 1853." 

The next work of the series that is an- 
nounced is Spark's Life of Franklin, and the 
third, Longfellow's Writings. — Norton's Lite- 
rary Gazette. 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACADEMY, 
MAY 9th, 1855. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE OFFICERS FOR THE 
ensuing year : — 
A. B. DURAN'D, President. 
T. S. CUMMINGS, Vice-President. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Secrectary. 
J. B. STEARNS, Recording Secretary. 
F. w. EDMONDS, Treasurer. 
F. J. CROPSEY. 
HENRY P. GRAY. 
The Council, assisted by Messrs. Huntingdon and 
Eensett of the Academicians, and Messrs. Hubbard 
and Carpenter of the Associates, form the Committee 
of Arrangements of the next Annual Exhibition. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
my28 Cor. Secretary, N.A. 



FINE ART3. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 

PRINTSEJXERS, 353 BROADWAY, 

HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
the Exhibition of a series of Seven most exquisite 
Paintings, representing 

"DOGS AND THEIR GAME,' : 

by the celebrated Richard Ansdell. 

These remarkable works will be on view for a very 
limited period from 9 A.M. until 6 P.M. daily. m!6 3t 



WILLIAMS, STEYENS, WILLIAMS & CO.'S 

CONTINUATION LIST OF 

NEW AND IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 



Ralfe's Angling Sketches — " NOT LONG CAUGHT," and . " A FEW OF THE FINNY 

TRIBE." 
"MOTHER AND CHILD," after Sant. 
•' PROTJT'S PORTFOLIO," a series of Sketches by S. Pbout colored and mounted m exact 

imitation of the original drawings 
•'COOPER'S CATTLE GROUPS," elegantly colored and mounted in imitation of the original 

drawings. 
"BRIGHT'S CRAYON SKETCH BOOK." 
" WALTER AND JANE." Imitation drawings. 
" G'RASMERE" — " BUTTERMERE," " SKELNITH FORCE," and "WAST WATER." 

Imitation drawings. 
"FETCHAM PARK," after J. M. W. Turner. 



EnsraLiSH, 



The Latest Publications, 

FEENCH & 

Always in Stock. 
Also, 



GEEMAN, 



ARTISTS' MATERIALS ENGLISH & FRENCH 
Of the most approved makers. 
W. S. W. & Co., beg leave to call attention to their FREE GALLERY OF CHOICE OIL . 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLOR AND PASTEL DRAWINGS, comprising, at all times, 
a large collection of the works of the FIRST ARTISTS. Also, to the very large ssortment of 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, suitable for the embellishment of PARLOR, BOUDOIR, or 
LIBRARY, in either city or country residence, of entirely new patterns, exclusively of their own 
design and manufacture. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
m3 353 Broadway, New York. 



LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

A NEW 
FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER., 

DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, 
and Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hope, 
Manliness, Self-reliance, and aojjvity among the people ; 
to point out the means of projEnble economy; and to 
discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day ; 
to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate poli- 
tical and industrial rights for all classes. 

It contains — Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, Painting, 
Music, Sculpture, etc. ; articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General News, 
and every topic which is of importance or interest, all 
combined to render it one of the Best Family Newspa- 
pers in the World. Published weekly, at Two Dollars a 
year in advance. 

•"LIFE ILLUSTRATED is certainly one of the most 
beautiful specimens of newspaper printing that we have 
ever seen. The eminent publishers are capable of suc- 
ceeding in any enterprise they attempt. The *Life* 
will be popular. It cannot be otherwise, presented as it 
is." — Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

FOWLEUS & WELLS, 
j24 tf SOS Broadway, New York. 



PAKIAN MARBLE STATUETTES. 
A AA DIFFERENT FIGURES OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
4rUU comprising all the best productions of Alderman 
Copeland and Messrs. Minton and Wedgewood. The 
Return from Vintage, Greek Slave, Canova's Dancing 
Girls, Miranda, and copies in miniature of other fam- 
ous Statuary. Busts of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Jenny 
Lind, Byron, Ac. Also, a large variety of Madonnas 
and Scripture pieces, Vases, Match-pots, Card-Re- 
ceivers, 4c, the whole forming by far the handsomest 
and largest assortment ever imported into this country. 
Residents and strangers are invited to call and ex- 
amine. 

CHARLES EHRENFELDT, 
56 Maiden Lane, upstairs above Windle's House JFur- 
nishlng store. jlO 



ART AGENCY. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE ERTAB- 
lished an Agency for the general 
purchase of Works of Art, and of Art Mate- 
rials. 

Having peculiar facilities for the transaction 
of this business, both in this country and in 
Europe, they offer their services and judgment 
in the selection and purchase of Statuary, 
Paintings and Engravings, and of every des- 
cription of material used in the practice of the ' 
Fine Arts. 

In establishing this Agency, the object of the 
Proprietors is to enable those who may reside 
at a distance from the city to profit by the Art 
advantages of this market, and also to open -a 
channel for information upon all matters ap- 
pertaining to the growth of Art in this country. 
They are confident of encouragement in this 
new field, and can safely promise satisfaction 
to all who may favor them with their patron- 
age- 

J®" - No Work of Art will be received for sale 
tvpon any terms. 

g&~ Orders must in all eases be accompa- 
nied with the money, or no attention will be - 
paid to them. 

i&8~ Further information in Circulars, which 
will be forwarded on application. 

STILLMAN & DURAND, 

j3 No. 237 Broadway. 



BRYANT ENGRAVING. 

SUBSCRIBERS to this Engraving are notified that It 
is in a state of forwardness. Due notice will be 
given when it is ready for delivery. 
j8 tf J. DURAND. 



m 



